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STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 


| eee or twenty years ago we heard it 
advanced as a drawback to Community 
life, that where there were so many mouths to 
feed, we must necessarily-deny ourselves many 
of the table luxuries which it would be practica- 
ble to have in a family of the ordinary size ; the 
expensive strawberry being instanced, among 
other articles in the fruit line as an illustra- 
tion of the remark. Such a luxury, it was 
thought, could never be afforded in desirable 
abundance, only in small families. We take 
it as acompliment to Communism that of late 
years we hear ideas suggested that are quite 
the reverse of the foregoing; viz., that it is 
comparatively easy for a Commiunity family, 
where there are so many hands to do it, to raise 
whatever is desirable in the line of fruit. 

As it is known by many that the Walling- 
ford Community cultivate annually, and with 
good success, several acres of strawberries, we 
assume that some information respecting their 
mode of cultivation will not be unacceptable to 
our reading public. We will therefore in a 
few paragraphs, refer in a general way to our 
practice of cultivating this delicious fruit.— 
And first, as to the 

PREPARATION OF THE GROUND. 

Any land manured and prepared in a way 
to grow good corn, will, with proper care, yield 
good strawberries—the latter being as sure a 
crop, and almost as easy to cultivate, as the 
former. Our own method has been, whenever 
it was practicable, to plow late in the fall the 
ground for the ensuing spring’s planting ;—es- 
pecially is this desirable, if we have a stiff 
green-sward to turn under. ‘This practice, be- 
sides forwarding the decomposition of the grass 
roots and stubble, and so preparing them at an 
earlier date to furnish nutriment to the plants, 
has also a great advantage in its exposing to 
the winter’s frost the hiding-places of certain 
grubs and beetles, whose quarters if left un- 
disturbed till spring, might contribute a para- 
sitic family, the support of which would add 
materially to the labors of the cultivator. Our 
plowing has usually been done with a “ double 
Michigan,” followed by a sub-soiler—which 
amounts to the same thing as deep spading in 
garden culture. If the manure that we apply 
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to the ground is of the coarse, barn-yard sort, 
it is turned under with the green-sward ; but 
if it is a compost, or similar fine material, it is 
reserved for a top-dressing in the spring, or 
whenever the plants are set out. 

TIME OF SETTING THE PLANTS. 

As the strawberry is a hardy plant, and will 
grow if set out at any time between the months 
of March and October, different growers have 
come to different conclusions as to the proper 
time of transplanting—some preferring the 
spring, and some the early fall for the business. 
We have tried both systems to some extent, 
and have witnessed good results from both. 
We have known under the circumstance of a 
favorable season, of strawberry plants being 
set out in late summer, getting well started, 
and yielding a good return of berries the fol- 
lowing summer ; but we have oftener noticed 
that plants set so late, unless served with ex- 
tra attention, cannot be certainly relied on for 
more than half a crop the following season. 
On the other hand, there have been within our 
own observation no failures of a good harvest to 
record, from any field planted in early spring. 

While we think favorably therefore of both 
summer and fall planting (when it seems most 
convenient to plant at these seasons, as some- 
times happens), in our practice thus far we 
have given the preference mainly to spring 
planting, as in this case the plants always get 
well rooted before the summer drouths occur 
to put them back, and we can therefore rea- 
sonably expect the most satisfactory results for 
the ensuing harvest. 

We have, however, an exception to make in 
favor of summer planting,—a method from 
which, with proper attention, a splendid yield 
of berries may be looked for the ensuing sum- 
mer. But we will reserve a notice of this 
method for another number, and proceed now 
to mention that our usual 


METHOD OF PLANTING, 
in field culture, is to mark out the ground in 
rows thirty inches apart, and witha dibble* 
make holes twenty inches apart in the rows 
to receive the plants. After allowing one 
runner from each plant thus set out, to take 


* The “dibble” used is one constructed especially 
for the business. It is made of two-inch plank, five 
feet in length—over four feet of which is included in 
the rounded handle. Nine inches from the bottom 
the wood widens to four inches, forming a shoulder 
for the foot, resembling that on a boy’s stilt—this 
shoulder terminating in a flattened-oval point, for en- 
tering the ground; the point, for its better protec- 
tion and service, being cased with iron. Where the 
soil to be planted is mellow and easy to work, many 
persons would very likely dispense with the dibble, 
using a trowel, or simply their hands alone in trans- 
planting; but such of our folks as have had much 
of this business to do, have found that ina large field 
with yarious conditions of the soil, the dibble is an 
almost indispensable convenience. 





root ten inches distant in the row, we clip all 
after-runners as they appear, and cultivate 
strictly in hills, ten inches apart in the rows. 
Thirty inches between the rows, leaves abun- 
dance of room for cultivation with the horse- 
hoe, which cannot well be dispensed with in 
field cultivation. When this is not desirable, 
as in garden culture, two feet, or even twenty 
inches, is sufficient distance between the rows. 
To let them grow nearer together than this, 
will not be profitable if we have regard to the 
quality and size of the fruit we cultivate ; for 
strawberry plants, no more than corn-stalks, 
can yield us perfect fruit if too much crowded. 

The summer treatment ofthe plants con- 
sists in a cultivation sufficient for mastering 
the weeds, and in clipping the runners as they 
appear. The fall’s result of this simple sys- 
tem of cultivation, faithfully attended to, will 
show large, double, triple, and quadruple 
crowns or stools, with a luxuriant foliage—and 
all promising for the next summer a harvest of 
handsome berries and a plenty of them. 

The only remaining thing to be attended to, 
in order to secure a crop of from 250 to 300 
bushels to the acre, is to give the field on the 
approach of winter a slight mulching of straw, 
to protect the plants from severe cold and 
sudden changes of weather—which mulching 
should be taken off the plants in the spring, 
and left between the rows to protect the fruit 
from the soil while harvesting. L. 


ANOTHER BOOK BY THOREAU. 


A WEEK on THE Concord AND MERIMACK. 
Henry D. THOREAU. 
Fielda 
HERE is much about Thoreau that we like. 

When he speaks from his own experience 
and observation, there is a great deal that is 
fresh and original about his utterances. His eye 
is keen for what is beautiful and true in nature, 
and a quaint, subtile humor seems irrepressi- 
ble in him. He has, moreover, a certain ap- 
preciation of the interior and spiritual in man. 

He has looked into the soul and seen depths 

there, though not the deepest depths. He 

has found the*inner shores of his life, and in 
the light of early dawn has wandered there, 
and found many a gem among the golden 
sands, and gathered many a flower from the 
verdurous declivities. Yet, apparently, he 
never saw the clear sun rise there ; ‘his inner 
day was cloudy. He says traly, “‘ Day would 
not dawn if it were not for the inward morning.” 

Yet we feel that there is a full sunlight from the 

eternal world in which he has not bathed. The 

best thing that can be said about him is, per- 
haps, that he turns the attention in a fresh, 


By 
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genial and original way to nature, and that 
he recognizes honestly the soul and the spir- 
itua! side of man. 


There are, however, some serious drawbacks 
to Thoreau. We cannot sympathize with his 
glorification of Hindoo philosophy ; we cannot 
agree with his estimate of Christ. We would 
not quarrel with his objections to much of the 
common and popular theology. Only we think 
that the largest, truest, most liberal spirit, ris- 
ing above the superstition of the past, or the 
superficiality of the present, will find in Christ, 
and the Spirit which wrote the Bible, that 
knowledge of God and of the highest life, which 
Brahmin or Buddhist never knew. The pur- 
est and most truly catholic life; the wisest, 
most progressive spirit of science ; the richest, 
and profoundest views of nature, have flowed 
into the world through channels that were 
opened far back in the Hebrew race. We be- 
lieve that Abraham, the Friend of God, the 
father of the faithful, was the father of the 
world’s best civilization of to-day. We know 
that, so far as our own experience is concerned, 
the New Testament has been our guide to more 
radical thought, to more complete freedom of 
life, than any other book. Yet we are no Bi- 
ble-worshiper. We accept and value it as 
the text-book of the Spirit of truth—not de- 
signed to supersede the present and direct 
teaching and inspiration of that Spirit, but to 
lead us to such teaching and inspiration, and 
to the reception of new truth which the Bible 
does not utter. It seems to us unfortunate 
that any mind, glowing with enthusiasm for 
truth and nature, in freeing itself from the 
shackles of custom and religious and spiritual 
conventionalism, should lose its appreciation 
of the Bible. We do not apologize for such, 
for we think there is some profound heart-car- 
nestness wanting in them, or they would not 
reject so noble a guide because the foolishness 
or bigotry of unwise friends has surrounded it 
with so much that is repulsive. To justly un- 
derstand and appreciate the Bible, and reach 
its pure elements of power and wisdom, one 
must rise above, not merely reject, the Bibliol- 
atry and false theology of the past. 

In “ Walden” there is comparatively little to 
offend a just and enlightened reverence. In 
** A Week on the Concord and Merrimack,’’ 
written some years before, there are some pa- 
ges about Christ and the New Testament 
which only a novice in the study of them would 
have produced. But neither Christ nor the 
New Testament need a defender or lawyer, 
any more than the granite of our New Eng- 
land hills. There they are, imbedded in the 
world’s history. Any one who will, can sink a 
shaft down through the strata of the past 
eighteen hundred years, and touch and know 
their component elements. No one, we are 
persuaded, will estimate them irreverently who 
has thus explored and known them. We will 
not mis-estimate their power and influence to- 
day, by supposing that the failure of this or 
that man to understand and appreciate them, 
will hinder for a moment their triumphant 





advance to the conquest of the world. When 
so thoughtful and clear-eyed a man as Thoreau, 
misses a just conception of Christ, we feel how 
great is his loss, not how much will be the truth’s 
loss ; and we trust that in other years he found 
truer insight, or that the future will bring a 
better knowledge. When he exalts the Hin- 
doo Vedas, we have no quarrel with him.— 
Many wise and moral precepts may there be 
recorded ; yet the life that moves the world 
to-day and is conducting mankind to its final 
resurrection birth, does not flowfrom beyond 
the Euphrates. The Bhagvat-Geeta, and the 
Laws of Menu may be wonderful books, but 
we know that Christ has the words of eternal 
life ; we know that Peter and John and Paul 
have touched the heart of the universe. 

With all Thoreau’s admiration of Hin- 
doo philosophy, it does not fit harmoniously 
his New England nature, and we fancy he 
must have outgrown much of it. When he 
escapes from it and turns to his own woods, 
and streams, and sky, he becomes original and 
suggestive. That old-world philosophy does 
not suit the new, western nature. Europe 
and America, with their spirit of science, 
must overflow upon the east, and judge its 
spirit, its institutions, its darkness and idolatry. 
To acknowledge the supremacy of the wisdom 
of the old stagnant east, is to turn from all 
that is progressive and regenerating in tke 
present. There may be much there that is 
fascinating, but it is rather the fascination of 
asceticism and death, than of life and joyous 
conquest of matter. The heavens are our true 
Orient. Fresh inspiration from the eternal 
world, is our privilege to-day. The Spirit 
that led Abraham out from the borders of his 


fatherland, which spake through prophet|- 


and patriarch words which still vibrate with 
the magnetism of truth, which through Christ 
and the apostles opened theway to the throne 
of life, is ready to flow into men to-day and 
conduct them to the new birth. No day has 
surpassed our day. Never was the demand for 
sincerity more urgent. Never was there a bet- 
ter chance for obedience and an inspired life. 


In “A Week on the Concord and Merri- 
mack,” there is much that one can profit- 
ably read. Like all the books of the day it 
should be read with discrimination, not accepted 
as a teacher. There are gems of original 
poetry in it, paragraphs of suggestive thought ; 
together with pages that are hardly relieved 
from tediousness. It is not so original and 
clear as “* Walden.” It purports to be a re- 
cord of the observations and reflections of the 
author while on a boat voyage, in company 
with his brother, on the Concord and Merri- 
mack rivers. Here are a few extracts : 

FRIENDSHIP. 


No word is oftener on the lips of men than 
Friendship, and indeed no thought is more fa- 
miliar to their aspirations. All men are dream- 
ing of it, and its drama, which isalways a trage- 
dy, is enacted daily. It is the secret of the uni- 
verse. You may thread the town, you may 
wander the country, and none shall ever speak 
of it, yet thought is every where busy about it, 
and the idea of what is possible in this respect 





affects our behavior toward all new men and wo- 
men, and a great many old ones. Nevertheless, 
I can remember only two or three essays on this 
subject in all literature. No wonder that the My- 
thology, and Arabian Nights, and Shakspeare, 
and Scott’s novels, entertain us,—we are poets 
and fablers and dramatists and novelists our- 
selves. We are continually acting a part ina 
more interesting drama than any written. 

* ® % % % 


To say that a man is your Friend, means com- 
monly no mere than this, that he is not your 
enemy. Most contemplate only what would be 
the accidental and trifling advantages of Friend- 
ship, as that the Friend can assist in time of 
need, by his substance, or his influence, or his 
counsel ; but he who foresees such advantages 
in this relation proves himself blind to its real 
advantage, or indeed wholly inexperienced in 
the relation itself. Such services are particular 
and menial, compared with the perpetual and 
all-embracing service which it is. Even the ut- 
most good-will and harmony and practical kind- 
ness are not sufficient for Friendship, for Friends 
do not live in harmony merely, as some say, but 
in melody. We do not wish for Friends to feed 
and clothe our bodies,—neighbors are kind 
enough for that,—but to do the like office to our 
spirits. For this few are rich enough, however 
well disposed they may be. 

* # * % * 

Impatient and uncertain lovers think that they 
must say or do something kind whenever they 
meet; they must never be cold. But they who 
are Friends, do not do what they think they 
must, but what they must. Even their Friend- 
ship is in one sense but a sublime phenomenon 
to them. ' 

* %* * * * 

The language of Friendship is not words but 
meanings. It is an intelligence above language. 
One imagines endless conversations with his 
Friend, in which the tongue shall be loosed, 
and thoughts be spoken without hesitancy, or 
end; but the experience is commonly far other- 
wise. Acquaintances may come and go, and 
have a word ready for every occasion ; but what 
puny word shall he utter whose very breath is 
thought and meaning ? 

% * * % % 

No warder at the gate 

Can let the friendly in, 

But, like the sun o’er all 

He will the castle win, 

And shine along the wall. 

There’s nothing in the world I know 

That can escape from love, 

For every depth it goes below, 

Andfevery hight above. 

It waits as waits the sky, 

Until the clouds go by, 

Yet shines serenely on 

With an eternal day, 

Alike when they are gone, 

And when they stay. 

Implacable is Love,— 

Foes may be bought or teazed 

From their hostile intent, 

But he goes unappeased 

Who is on kindness bent. 

A RAINY DAY MAY HAVE ITS LESSON. 
“Nothing that naturally happens to man, can 
hurt him, earthquakes and thunder storms not 
excepted,” said a man of genius, who at this time 
lived a few miles further on our road. When 
compelled by a shower to take shelter under a 
tree, we may improve that opportunity for a 
more minute inspection of some of Nature’s 
works. I have stood under a tree in the woods 
half a day at atime, during a heavy rain in the 
summer, and yet employed myself happily and 
profitably there prying with microscopic eye in- 
the crevices of the bark or the leaves or the fun- 
gi at my feet. “Riches are the attendants of the 
miser; and the heavens rain plenteously upon 
the mountains.” I can fancy that it would be a 
luxury to stand up to one’s chin in some retired 
swamp a whole summer day, scenting the wild 
honeysuckle and bilberry blows, and lulled by 
the minstrelsy of gnats and mosquitoes! A 
day passed in the society of those Greek sages, 
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such as described in the Banquet of Xenophon, 
would not be comparable with the dry wit of 
decayed cranberry vines, and the fresh Attic salt 
of the moss-beds. Say twelve hours of genial 
and familiar converse with the leopard frog; the 
sun to rise behind alder and dogwood, and climb 
buoyantly to his meridian of two hands’ breadth, 
and finally sink to rest behind some bold western 
hummock. To hear the evening chant of the 
musquito from a thousand green chapels, and 
the bittern begin to boom from some concealed 
fort like a sunset gun!—Surely one may as 
profitably be soaked in the juices of a swamp 
for one day as pick his way dry-shod over 
sand. Cold and damp,—are they not as rich 
experience as warmth and dryness? 

At present, the drops come trickling down the 
stubble while we lie drenched on a bed of with- 
ered wild oats, by the side of a bushy hill, and 
the gathering in of the clouds, with the last rush 
and dying breath of the wind, and then the regu- 
lar dripping of twigs and leaves the country over, 
enhance the sense of inward comfort and socia- 
bleness. The birds draw closer and are more 
familiar under the thick foliage, seemingly com- 
posing new strains upon their roosts against the 
sunshine. What were the amusements of the 
drawing room and the library in comparison, if 
we had them here? We should still sing as of 
old,— t 

My books I’d fain cast off, I cannot read, 
*T'wixt every page my thoughts go stray at large 


Down in the meadow, where is richer feed, 
And will not mind to hit their proper targe. 


Plutarch was good, and so was Homer too, 

Our Shakspeare’s life was rich to live again, 

What Plutarch read, that was not good nor true, 
Nor Shakspeare’s books, unless his books were men. 


Here while I lie beneath this walnut bough, 
What care I for the Greeks or for Troy town, 
If juster battles are enacted now 

Between the ants upon this hummock’s crown ? 


Bid Homer wait till I the issue learn, 

If red or black the gods will favor most, 

Or yonder Ajax will the phalanx turn, 
Struggling to heave some rock against the host. 


Tell Shakspeare to attend some leisure hour, 
For now I’ve business with this drop of dew, 
And see you not, the clouds prepare a shower,— 
I'll meet him shortly when the sky is blue. 


This bed of herd’s-grass and wild oats was spread 
Last year with nicer skill than monarchs use, 

A clover tuft is pillow for my head, 

And violets quite overtop my shoes. 


And now the cordial clouds have shut all in, 
And gently swells the wind to say all’s well, 
The scattered drops are falling fast and thin, 
Some in the pool, some in the flower-bell. 


I am well drenched upon my bed of oats ; 
But see that globe come rolling down its stem, 
Now like a lonely planet there it floats, 

And now it sinks into my garment’s hem. 


Drip, drip the trees for all the country round, 
And richness rare distils from every bough, 
The wind alone it is makes every sound, 
Shaking down crystals on the leaves below. 


For shame the sun will never show himself, 
Who could not with his beams e’er melt me so, 


- dripping locks—they would become an elf, 
ho in a beaded coat does gaily go. 


THE BARBARIC ELEMENT IN MUSIC. 


T is generally considered, among literary crit- 

ics, that poetry, to be effective, must contain 
a tinge of melancholy; and that the highest 
phase of poetic feeling cannot be reached with- 
out a decisive preponderance of dark shading. 
Nor is this idea confined, in its application, to 
poetry. Toa certain extent it pervades all lit- 
erature, as is seen in the promotion of tragedy 
to the front rank in dramatic writing, and in 
the preference given among novels to, those 
which delve deepest in the substratum of sin 
and misery that underlies society. 

For our part, instead of drifting with the 
popular current in this matter, we are rather in- 
clined to consider the taste which glorifies evil 
in any form, however artistic may be its mani- 
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festations, as essentially diseased and abnormal. 
Such a standard of literary culture would be 
appropriate to a world hopelessly given over to 
wickedness ; but as long as a single remaining 
ray, of divine illumination penetrates the dim 
obscure, our hearts should never acknowledge 
the supremacy of sorrow, or our tongues testify 
to the omnipotence of grief. 

If we apply this principle to musical taste, we 
find that it criticises the proclivity toward mi- 
nor music which prevails in some ultra-scientific 
circles. The minor element in music corres- 
ponds precisely with the melancholic in poetry, 
and the tragic in romance and the drama. It is 
an acknowledgment of the presence and poten- 
tial energy of evil ;—a species of tribute to the 
prince of darkness, disguised and refined as to 
its real nature by all the charms of art, yet, 
so far as it has influence, veiling the soul with 
sadness, and shrouding the heart in gleom. 

But says one, your conclusions are altogether 
too sweeping. Many composers of high standing 
in the musical world have shown great partial- 
ity fur the minor mode. Whole nations, in 
fact, may be found, where music is predomi- 
nantly minor. It cannot therefore be true that 
minor music is thus exceptional in its character : 
it must have a solid foundation of permanent 
excellence, to so establish itself among large 
masses of people. 

This is the principal breast-work behind 
which the advocates of the minor mode en- 
trench themselves. Let us open fire upon it, 
and see if we can effect a breach. 

We admit at once, that some talented com- 
posers, and many entire nations choose to em- 
ploy the minor form in the embodiment of their 
musical conceptions. We are even willing to 
go farther, and concede that in all probability 
the characteristic music of the majority of na- 
tions is minor. But it is also true—and here 
is the decisive point in the case—that in every 
nation whose music is predominantly minor, 
barbarism, on the whole, prevails; and in exact 
proportion as a people emerge from barbarism 
into civilization, their characteristic music chan- 
ges from minor to major—drops the everlasting 
whine, and becomes sturdy, vigorous, masculine, 
jubilant. If then we are told that the music of 
certain nations assumes the minor form, we re- 
ply: so much the worse for them. The mere 
fact that certain large bodies of people prefer 
this kind of music, is not only of no especial val- 
ue as an argument in favor of the minor form, 
but is a positive indication of a low state of in- 
telligence among the people themselves. If na- 
tional predilection is to be made the test of ex- 
cellence, we may consistently advocate the 
establishment of bull-fights, gladiatorial combats, 
and scalp-dances as popular amusements. If 
quality rather than quantity is the true standard, 
then must we follow whither the highest civi- 
lization leads us, though it be a single nation 
against all others. 

We have based our argument on the gener- 
al principle that the predominance of the minor 
element in the music of any nation is indicative 
of the presence of a proportionate degree of 
barbarism. Let us see if facts will warrant us 
in this assumption. The testimony of Barth, 
Livingstone, Burton, and other African travel- 
ers on this point is conclusive. Minor music 
prevails among the Asiatic nations, with hardly 





an exception, The same is true of the North 





American aborigines. Dr. Kane found the 
Esquimaux in upper Greenland tobe preva- 
lently fond of minor music. Of the inhabitants 
of South America we are not prepared to state 
definitely. 

Thus far, then, we find the predominance of 
minor music to be coincident with barbarism. 
Europe remains for our consideration. If it be 
asked, In what part of this Continent shall we 
look for the lowest civilization among the peo- 
ple? the obvious answer is: in Turkey, and 
among the Slavonic and other races nearest the 
Asiatic frontier. Now it is well known, that 
the music peculiar to these countries, partakes 
extensively of the minor element. Poland is 
the only one among the Slavic family of nations 
which has produced music of world-wide noto- 
riety; and from her proximity to the intelli- 
gence of western Europe, she may be supposed 
to have partaken more deeply of the infection 
of progress, than others of her sister races—yet 
all connoisseurs are familiar with the wild, un- 
earthly character of the Polish national music; 
which even after being largely refined and toned 
down by their best masters, still retains its dis- 
tinctive individuality. The eminent Polish pianist 
and composer, Chopin, is well known in mu- 
sical circles; and his productions may be taken 
as a type of the musie of eastern Europe, in its 
most polished and scientific form. Chopin was 
undeniably a person of high musical capability, 
and a consummate artist; and in him the idio- 
syncrasies of his nation assumed their most re- 
fined shape; yet throughout all his music is 
heard the inevitable wail—subdued, intensified, 
and melodious, it is true, yet ineflably sad; as 
if it were the embodiment of the untamable 
genius of those wild Slavie races, raising its 
voice in vain protest against the resistless ad- 
vance of civilization. F 

We find traces of this persistent melancholy 
even in German music; and we are inclined to 
attribute it to the influence that must flow into 
Germany from the less cultivated regions which 
furm her eastern boundary. It is visible in Mo- 
zart and Beethoven, but not predominantly ; in 
Handel and Hadyn yet more sparingly ; while 
with some of the lesser luminaries, like Mendels- 
sohn, Schubert, &c., it becomes almost a spe- 
ciality. Still, among the Germans, the minor 
form is the exception ; the general tone of their 
music being vigorous and hearty. 

If we extend our inquiry into the musical 
character of the two most enlightened nations of 
Europe—France and England—we find that the 
major element predominates strongly. The 
same is true of America, and, to a large extent 
of Italy and Switzerland. The national airs of 
France, England and America form, in them- 
selves, very good illustrations of the character 
of the people whom they represent. The Mar- 
seillaise, bold, spirited, and impassioned, with a 
light flavor of tragedy, just sufficient to render 
it piquant, forms a good type of the modern 
Frenchman. “ God save the King,” is character- 
istic of John Bull from beginning to end; solid, 
and even ponderous in its massive rhythm, yet 
moving onward with a majesty and strength 
that seem almost irresistible. The “Star 
Spangled Banner,” and more especially “ Yan- 
kee Doodle,” are like the American, active, ver- 
satile, irrepressible, and overflowing with vital- 
ity. In these, the characteristic melodies‘of the _ 
three most enlightened nations on the globe, 
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there is, if we may except the shade of sadness 
in the Marscillaise, no trace of melancholy—no 
lingering whine—nothing but firm hope and 
buoyant courage. 

And this, we are convinced, is the direction in 
which the highest civilization leads. Sacred mu- 
sic, which in this country has almost had a mo- 
nopoly of the minor form, is undergoing a tran- 
sition to major. In the days of our grandfathers 
the most popular church music consisted of long, 
minor fugues, in which some sadly dolorous 
theme was taken up, and handed from soprano 
to alto, from alto to tenor, from tenor to bass, 
then discussed by the choir in chorus, and finally 
driven back to soprano, to travel the same weary 
round again. Happily this method of praising 
God by a system of lugubrious wailing, is rapid- 
ly becoming obsolete; and we may rationally 
hope that the sacred music of the future will be 
of a character more acceptable to His ear. 

We would say, in conclusion, that we are by 
no means disposed to ignore the minor form of 
music, but to point out what we consider its 
true character and ultimate position. This, we 
are convinced, will be subordinate, and compar 
atively inconspicuous. As, in a condition of 
perfect happiness, a reminiscence of past sorrow 
may be allowed to strengthen, by contrast, the 
present joy, so, in the midst of the highest musi- 
cal glory, a taste of minor—a dash of sadness— 
would render the succeeding harmonies more 
delightful. If it be true, as we have suggested, 
that the minor element is a vestige of evil, this, 
and this only is its proper function. And while 
it would, perhaps, be premature to expect any 
very radical change in the existing musical status, 
without a corresponding revolution in the hearts 
of men, we are persuaded that in the final cul- 
mination of musical as of social science, all tears 
will be wiped frém our eyes. C. 8. J. 


ONEIDA BUDGET. . 


FROM VARIOUS HANDS. 





Oneida, April, 1864. 
THE WAY THINGS ARE GOING. 

What’s the excitement now? Whiat’s this 
buzz in our bee-hive? What are the women 
talking about, and what makes them look so 
important? Well, they have been promoted 
in business. They have received a sort of 
agency—an Express agency. The Community 
necessarily have a great deal of business at the 
Depot, and it is of two kinds; one involves 
heavy freight and important transactions, the 
other consists of light errands. The women 
are to “run” a horse and carriage for light er- 
rands ; for the mail, for instance, which we may 
have in the morning, but which frequently our 
other business teams do not deliver to us _ till 
noon. Expecting the Crrcutar this morning 
by Express (as per word from you), two wo- 
men were early on the road, not sorry that a 
little rain should the more distinguish their en- 
terprise. The Board of Expenses had appro- 
priated a horse and carriage this spring for the 
women’s exclusive use. But it is deemed al- 
most an effeminacy by Community women to 
ride for no object but to ride, and if this busi- 
ness had not been given them we doubt whether 
the prewious gift of the horse and carriage 
would have been worth much. As it is, a sense 
of usefulness will make excursions attractive. 


And if this thing grows, perhaps we shall have 





the credit by and by of extending “ woman’s 
sphere.” There will be occasion probably for 
this new express twice a day, and it is proposed 
that it shall be regular and rhythmical—always 
up to time—that feminine discursiveness shall 
imitate, in short, the punctuality of the great 
Express system. If we can do the business, 
and do it in time, and withal learn to manage a 
horse, shall we not have made some advance in 
the direction of our “rights”? (“ Woman’s 
tights” is a term we always prefer to quote as 
borrowed; it is not indigenous in the nomen- 
clature of the Community.) 

Another change here this spring 
women, is the appointment of Miss H. to the 
office of Librarian. Our library is a growing 
institution, and the care of the catalogue and 
all the interests of the room is quite a compli- 
cated duty. For general convenience, so that 
the whereabouts of a book may readily be 
found, we have something like the system of 
common circulating libraries. Liberal appro- 
priations are now made quarterly for the ad- 
dition of books, a dozen newspapers are filed, 
monthlies are on the table, &c. 

To boast a little more of Community tenden- 
cies in the way of woman’s elevation, type-set- 
ting in the oftice of Taz Crrcutar has long been 
monopolized by girls, and there is danger of 
their, meddling with the editorship one of these 
days; for printers are very apt to grow into ed- 
itors. Bythe time the type-setting machine 
takes the type out of their hands, they will 
have perhaps stolen the use of the pen. 

A RAID AT LEGALITY. 

It is a point of belief with us that when one 
keeps constantly in the same track or rut, he is 
specially exposed to attacks of evil—the devil 
knows just where to find him; but that inspira- 
tion will continually lead us into new channels 
by which we shall dodge the adversary. Our 
evening meeting last Wednesday, instead of be- 
ginning with the usual singing, was introduced 
by a few remarks from Mr. B., in which he de- 
precated routine as stagnation and death.— 
“Thoreau,” says he, “tells us that if we are 
faithful to follow our genius [inspiration], it will 
lead us into new prospects every hour. God 
hates formulas. Singing is mockery unless it 
be in spirit—a hearty laugh is the better wor- 
ship.” We had the laugh when immediately 
upon Mr. B.’s sitting down, there entered upon 
the stage a trio with fife and drums, and filled 
the room with the rythmical vibrations of mar- 
tial music. The next evening at the same time, 
C. gave us on the tenor drum a representation 
of a battle, with its confused noise of musketry, 
roar of cannon and battery broadsides. Fri- 
day evening Mr. A. opened with a declamation, 
and Saturday evening Mr. C. gave us an ora- 
torical impromptu. Sunday afternoon, in the 
place of the usual exercises we had an im- 
promptu concert, music by the orchestra, songs, 
&c. Weare out upon routine and bores, and 
are set upon learning to shift our sails for the 
breeze of inspiration. 

CURIOUS AND TRUE. 

We have verified two facts this week, one vi- 
bratory and the other amusing, for hints of which 
we are indebted to various sources. We have 
seen a kerosene lamp extinguished by a note 
blown at some distance from it on a French horn. 
That it was not due at all to the action of any 
current of air produced by the breath, was 


in favor of 





shown by the fact that blowing at the light 
through the horn without sounding a note, ex- 
hibited no effect. The lower notes of the scale 
also, produced no change; but on rising to a cer- 
tain note ( F sharp of the scale), a moderate 
tone would cause the flame of the lamp to be 
agitated, to lengthen dnd contract, and a forci- 
ble blast put it entirely out. The cause is sup- 
posed to lie in the sympathetic vibrations of the 
glass chimney surrounding the light, which like 
those of a tuning-fork have a certain tone, and 
respond to coincident vibrations whenever that 
tone is struck. The concussion and agitation of 
the air within the chimney under the motion of 
the glass, was probably sufficient to extinguish 
the light. ‘ 

The other experiment is referred to in the 
Scientific American as the “ Hen and Chalk Doc- 
trine,” and is there described as follows: : 


“ Hold the bill of the fowl just down to the 
floor, and then with a quick stroke, draw a bright 
chalk mark from the bill one or two feet along 
the floor. Let go of the hen gently, and she will 
stand for a minute gazing at the mark in a strange 
dazed manner, when she will lift up her head 
and apparently realizing what a fool she has 
made of herself, will run off cackling.” 

—Sci. American, Apr. 16. 


Found true. Poor biddy! honest, but rather 
weak-minded, you are still destined to help us 
to mirth; and ifa moral is needed, may it not 
be found in the remote parallelism which is sug- 
gested between a dazed hen gazing at a white 
line, and those unfeathered bipeds who suffer the 
devil to draw a chalk mark before them and go 
through life in a similar bewildered manner, fas- 
cinated by some passion which has mastered 
their common sense. 

CRITICISM OF THE CIRCULAR. 

In accordance with your invitation we shall 
devote an evening every week to the criticism of 
the paper. On Wednesday evening, April 13, 
Circutar No. 4 was criticised. The following 
remarks were caught by your reporter: 

N.—This No. of the paper seems to chime 
right in with what is being said and done here 
about legality. There is a little pinch of salt at 
the end of it—about a square—on religious sub- 
jects; the rest of it is what people would call 
secular. I think they might profitably work in 
a larger proportion of what might be called re- 
ligious topics. 

C.—It is evident that the spirit of religion 
and true vitality is in the paper, in whatever is 
written ; though perhaps a little more of direct 
religious utterance would be better. 

G.—It is desirable that the paper should be 
an organ of truth and not of falsehood. To 
this end there should be instituted some means 
of preventing mistakes. It should be the aim 
to keep them out if possible; but if they do get 
into the paper, they should be corrected. 

N.—I think there ought to be a thorough 
system of correcting mistakes. Let it be seen 
that if we do make mis-statements, in regard to 
scientific facts and other things, we are swift 
to correct them. I think we ought to make 
thorough work in this matter, first to keep mis- 
takes eut of the paper; and second, to correct 
them when they do occur. 

G.—I thought they were rather too unreserv- 
ed in their introduction of Thoreau’s book— 
“ Walden.” 

H.—That is my mind about it. It seemed to 
me that some of the writers were taking Tho- 
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reau.as a model, instead of digging deep and 
striking out on a new track themselves. The 
valuable lesson which Thoreau teaches, is the 
beauty of originality, freshness and sincerity. 
I hope our writers will fly their own kites. 

N.—I noticed as a coincidence, that in the same 
paper that contained Thoreau’s report of . the 
wonderful simplicity of his living—a sort of re- 
turn to the first principles of savage life, as it 
were—there was also a description of the way 
the Community begun life in a log-hut, that indi- 
cates quite as much heroism and readiness for 
the rough-and-tumble of life as Thoreau shows. 
At the same time this course was not adopted from 
necessity, nor to make a spread about, but be- 
cause God put us into it. 

B.—Our first year could not have been more 
expensive than his. I think the expense of living 
was not more than 40 cents a week. 

G.—I like the general aim of the paper, how- 
ever far it may fall short of perfection. 

N.—The two great things that constitute 
a good composition or a good paper, are ex- 
pressed in the two terms vigor and elegance.— 
Vigor isa general, fresh indication of life and 
inspiration. I think Tue Crrcurar has that, 
and that is the more important of the two.— 
If we secure a vigorous tone, and make sure of 
moving steadily forward with that, I am certain 
that it will grow into elegance fast enough: 
that is, real vigor will correct itself and improve 
itself. Ifthere is strength to stand up and not 
be afraid of criticism, there will be a steady 
course of improvement that will insure final pro- 
priety, good taste and elegance. 


RIDING IN A TUBE. 


ANCY yourself, gentle reader, comfort- 

ably seated in a cast-iron tube, say ten feet 
in diameter, and whirling along at the rate of six 
miles a minute! To be sure, there would be 
some drawbacks to this kind of traveling. One 
would miss, as he glides along, the glimpses 
which he now gains of beautiful and varied 
scenery. Authors who design publishing de- 
scriptions of the country through which they 
travel, would be compelled to seek a more 
moderate and transparent conveyance. Beau- 
tiful and homely people would cease to be ob- 
jects of special attention. The last Monthly, 
and the morning newspaper, would probably for 
the time remain unread. Delicate-nerved fe- 
males and children might be alarmed, and to- 
gether make a very unpleasant combination of 
sounds. And, worst of all, if any thing should 
happen to damage the locomotive power, and 
cause the train to suddenly stop in that cast- 
iron passage way, a score of miles distant from 
any depot or even place of exit ! 

But, on the other hand, the advantages of 
this method of traveling are obvious. No 
screeching engine would rack your nerves at 
every cross-road: no dust would cover your 
new broadcloth, or soil your immaculate linen. 
If modest and retiring, or if otherwise, you 
would not be annoyed with the vulgar gaze of 
the bold and curious, so common in broad day- 
light traveling, but might eat your sandwiches 
in peace, quite unobserved. Conversation, but 
for the disturbances -alludéd to, might flow 
smoothly, and jokes would certainly be better 
appreciated in the tube than out of it. Best of 
all, think of the advantages derived from such 
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rapid traveling. Six miles a minute! Time 
was when people were content to ride in stage 
coaches, and make afew hundred miles ina 
week. Far otherwise now. How tedious and 
unsatisfactory it now seems to ride all day, and 
only accomplish two or three hundred miles. 
Thirty miles an hour reminds us too much of 
stage-coach speed. If you wish to call ona 
friend fifty miles distant, the best part of a day 
is involved in the enterprise and the return. 
But if you could only jump into a tube, and be 
blown back and forth at the rate of six miles a 
minute, then it would be possible to leave 
home, converse with your friend at his house 
fifty miles distant, and return again, all in half 
an hour. If the tubes were conveniently ar- 
ranged, one might in a day’s time visit all his 
uncles and aunts and cousins, if their number 
was moderate, and their residences within a 
reasonable circle of distances. Men might 
spend their days in the city, and their nights 
two, three, or even five hundred miles in the 
country. The most delicate and luscious fruits 
might be enjoyed in their best condition, a 
thousand miles from the places of their pro- 
duction. Imagination would fail to enumerate 
all the advantages which might result from such 
locomotion. 

Fanciful and improbable as this sketch may 
appear, we would not venture our prophetic 
reputation (slight as it is) on its non-fulfillment. 
The idea of a pneumatic railroad, or the pro- 
pulsion of cars through a tube by atmospheric 
pressure, the air being exhausted before them 
by a powerful fan at the opposite end from 
which they start, is not new. It has been suc- 
cessfully tried on a small scale. We learn that 
tubes of this kind are now used in London for 
the transmission of mail bags, and that the one 
first made, extending from one of the railway sta- 
ions to the post-oflice—one third of a mile—has 
been constantly employed in this service for more 
than a year. This first tube was made of cast- 
iron, flat at the bottom, and arched above in 
the form of a railroad tunnel—two feet and six 
inches wide, and two feet and nine inches high 
—furnished, with low rails, on which a light 
wrought-iron car runs. We have seen no de- 
scription of the tubes which have since been 
made, but find it stated that there has been no 
interruption of postal traffic in the pneumatic 
tubes, no collisions, explosions, or accidents oc- 
casioned by running off the line. Many persons 
have made the journey through the tubes, and 
have demonstrated that the air is sweet and 
pure,even atthe highest rates of speed. In- 
deed so marked is the success of the experiment, 
that vigorous efforts are being made to apply 
the principle to the conveyance of passengers, 
The London Engineer says, that “applications 
have been made to Parliament by two com- 
panies ready to invest their money, for authority 
to lay down pipes for the conveyance of passen- 
gers between different parts of the city, and that 
engineers are ready to risk their reputation on 
the success of the undertaking.” The Engineer 
admits that there is an undefined dread of the 
pneumatic system, but ascribes it to the igno- 
rance of those who know nothing of its working. 
It says, “It is demonstrable that both safety 
and comfort may be secured, in a higher degree 
in a pneumatic tube, than upon any railway in 
existence.” Various’ estimates are given of 


the speed which may be obtained by applica- 





tion of the pneumatic principle. The Hngineer 
above quoted, places it at six miles a minute, or 
360 miles an hour. 

It certainly appears, at first sight, to be a 
wild and impracticable scheme; but have not 
more wonderful things been accomplished ? 

Ww. 
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FOOT NOTES. 


III, 

My experience arising from the destruction of that 
great oak, has made me somewhat wiser in respect 
to things that in one way or another, surpass their 
fellows. For along time, one of my favorite ideas 
has been a country that would reverently cherish its 
native trees until they could put on their greatest 
dignity, grandeur, venerablencss and most thickly 
clustering associations. Thus on the borders of every 
region toward which we turn our attention, we sta- 
tion our ideals like advanced picket-guards. We 
progress because our motto is “ Excelsior.” Our 
hearts would die out of us, could we not realize in 
hours of defeat that there is an unmixed beauty of 
goodness somewhere in the universe. But still, I 
think we are a good deal pestered by our ideals. If 
we try to advance, it is quite likely that some one 
of these grisly fine things will thwart our endeavor ; 
if there is any lion in the way, it is our paragon of 
beauty. I observe that handsome people and natural 
objects, perfect after their kind, are much sought 
after; and I observe, too, that they do not always 
yield contentment with common things. I am going 
to be contented with homely beauty—such beauty as 
comes to me a little mixed. If I suck things dili- 
gently, I think I shall find enough of it. The red- 
shirted wood-chopper standing on a log, and for ac- 
cessories having only the trunks of trees and the smoke 
from his rude camp, shall, if I choose, be as fine to 
me as any gay cavalier in acavalcade. And besides, 
I have had my successes of this kind. I have seen 
trees, and people, too, I had nearly said, so homely 
that they were fascinating. Some such beauty as 
one gets from the odd gargoyles of an old Gothic 
building, I find is yielded by these ugly 

RED CEDARS. 

The road to the “ Regicide’s Cave,” in several pla- 
ces, is flanked on both sides by rows of red cedars 
(juniperus Virginica) that form avenues half a mile or 
more in length. These cedar-fringed roads afe so 
common a feature hereabout, and the red cedar 
itself is a tree so rusty, thin and straggling, so ugly, 
so grotesquely striking withal, and in such strong 
contrast with the grace and dignity of other trees, 
that Iam compelled to compare it with its kind in 
other places. This tree is singularly freakish and 
susceptible to differences of soil or climate. In Con- 
necticut it is as I have described it. On the Hudson 
river it is exceedingly upright, dense and fascicular, 
and is almost the first tree that the traveler notes in 
that region. In some of the Western States, in In- 
diana especially, where it is very common in the 
village yards, it is remarkable for its close habit, and 
a fine greenish coppery bronze color, that is some- 
what extraordinary. In North Carolina it assumes 
a broad and flattened head, and consequently is a 
low tree. At Washington, on the Pamlico river in 
that State, there once was a red cedar arbor covering 
a walk of considerable length, from the gate to the 
piazza of a mansion—a use to which this tree by 
its habit there. is well adapted. I can not continue 
this fragrant theme farther, without borrowing, or 

PLAGIARISM. 

A writer soon finds himself in a strait. If he read 
much and have a poor verbal memory, the bare seed 
of a thought may drop down into his life while the 
husk is forgotten; by and by that idea comes bub- 
bling up to the surface of his mind; he snatches the 
prismatic thing as his own; and if he do not quick- 
ly bethink himself, he is indited as a plagiarist. If 
he reads little, and is given to his own explorations, 
he is pretty sure to make the same or similar dis- 
coveries that others have made before him. Then 
follow criminations and recriminations which are 
pleasant to no one. For my part I think there is a 
great deal too much egotism, testiness and meannesé 
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about such matters. I sometimes get a sad pleasure 
from seeing one of my own neglected thoughts 
beautifully elaborated by a genius who gets gold for 
his work. I will not embezzle wittingly, but I will 
open myself to God’s inspiration and ideas with 
such power and faith as are in me, and I shall go on 
without fear of the charge of plagiarism. Perti- 
nent to this, a modern essayist well says, “A man 
should learn to detect and watch that gleam of light 
which flashes across his mind from within, more 
than the lustre of the firmament of bards and sages. 
Yet he dismisses without notice his thought, because 
it is his. In every work of genius we recognize our 
rejected thoughts: they come back to us with a cer- 
tain alienated majesty.” 
IMPRESSIONS AND CONFESSIONS. 

I always have a particular experience when I 
reach a certain point on the road to New Haven. 
I have traveled this road in one way or another, by 
night and by day, more than any other hereabouts, 
until I consider myself somewhat familiar with its 
details and its capacity for yielding pleasurable emo- 
tions ; but on reaching this place to-day, my usual 
experience was repeated with such intensity and va- 
riation as to remove it from the sphere of undefined 
sensation to that of conscious thought. I cannot 
tell'‘when this experience first began, but on looking 
back I have concluded that it has always been a 
part of my usual sensations on that road. Pre- 
suming my experience—the character of which I 
will explain presently—to be common to every one 
who has a habit of noting his sensations, I will speak 
of the place and the circumstances with some mi- 
nuteness. 

When about two and a half miles distant I get my 
first glimpse of the city: at this point the cliffs of 
East Rock and the steeples and towers, alone visible 
above the trees, are seen against the sky, and they 
make a picture which arrests me. The road here 
descends, and passing under elms and red cedars, 
and looking down upon an artificial pond, reaches 
the bottom of a little hollow with small outlook.— 
The road ascending the opposite declivity is flanked 
on the left by barberry bushes still holding their red 
fruit, and by a file of Lombardy poplars that have an 
air of domesticity and decayed gentility clinging to 
them. These sickly exotics remind me of the gently 
nurtured men, who, like Hugh Clitheroe, and Clifford 
Pynchon, shiver and decay when circumstance grows 
stern. Farther on, the road is seen to become a 
quafnt cedar-avenue. In the bottom of the hollow a 
small stream fed by the pond on the left, plods along 
through a meadow, drops into a roadside trough, 
drops out again, glints gently as it passes over the 
gravel, darts under the road, glistens out again, and 
finally disappears down a diminutive dell, wooded 
on one side by large oaks and elms, and on the other 
clothed by a thicket delicately lined with Kalmias. 
Looking down this dell there is a glimpse of water. 
Last winter I once saw skaters and a fire down there ; 
there was a black, irregular star of sticks on the ice, 
above that a cone of flame, and higher above a cloud 
of smoke, like a balloon. 


It is in this hollow where I am always first made 
sensible of the presence of New Haven. This sense of 
another presence is as distinct and unequivocal as that 
I experience when I first meet a man. I am con- 
scious of something that can criticise and be criticised: 
something that can impress my sentiments and color 
my thought by its own thought. The actual city is 
yet a long distance from this hollow, but for all that, 
I always find the city gate out here on the Hartford 
turnpike, and I have to pay toll. I have had this 
experience so often in this place, that I infer two 
miles and a half to be the greatest distance at which 
New Haven can sensibly impress my sphere. I im- 
agine it would not be easy to resist the city fashions 
and to lead a simple, rural life, much within this dis- 
tance. 

It is needless for me to detail the particular na- 
ture of my impressions; besides, it would perhaps 
be much too egotistical. I will say, however, that 
cities impress me quite differently. Some Western 
cities predominantly devoted to business, almost 
torture me by their influence. To be sure I know 
that the people of Fair Haven, a suburb of New Ha- 





ven, are much given to looking between the two 
shells of an oyster ; that many vessels come to Long 
Wharf laden with sugar, molasses and rum from the 
West Indies ; that the city is filled with great shops 
whose fabrics are multifarious and widely market- 
ec; that it has whole streets filled with trading men 
who, compared with Western merchants, wait upon 
customers with a subdued alacrity; and, in short, 
I know that New Haven is a place of great industry 
and enterprise ; nevertheless, the impression I get is 
one rather intellectual and suffused by esthetic and 
religious sentiment. Perhaps Yale college, with its 
hundreds of students in the heart of the city, and 
with its numerous teachers holding the high places, 
sends out the strongest emanation. 

I do not know as I am any more receptive than 
other people ; but I occasionally think I am. I 
sometimes find that I have been thinking another’s 
thought and feeling another’s experience. The 
depths then appear to yawn around me; and I am 
amazed, and I wonder how much of this that I call 
my experience is really mine. My word, I notice, 
has at times a flavor that indicates that the taste of 
some book which I had eaten, had not got out of 
my mouth when I spoke. May be I am like butter, 
which is so easily tainted by positive odors like those 
of tobacco, or leeks, or smoked herrings. Yet I 
think I am not without a certain fierce individual- 
ity. Iam nearly implacable when I think of one 
person selfishly violating the sacred personality of 
another who is weaker in magnetism. I think I 
have always lived a little solitarily, because I did 
not care to have even the good penetrate my sphere 
with their influence. Still, 1 am compelled to admit 
that when I study things closely, I always find that 
it is a law that the strong shall penetrate and ‘influ- 
ence the weak. 

I think I see the seed of a tremendous faculty in 
these semi-receptivities. A man who had cultivated 
his knack at impressions, might be a terror to all 
sinners and darklings. Still there may be some in- 


compatibility between the greatest receptivity and 


the perfect self-possession necessary to the pursuit of 
science in this direction. This sense is a window 
one hesitates to open, not knowing what may fly in; 
a gate one fears to enter, not seeing what Rakshasas 
or evil spirits inhabit there. I have concluded that 
some power or Other is bound to fill me, and to color 


my experience. And Iam pretty sure that there is | 


superior strength and safety in the sphere to which 
Christ belongs. The Vedas may be very wise 
books, and very deep; and Brahma may be a very 
great god; but I do not imagine they are going to 
succeed much in the end. On the other hand I 
think Christ is going to win this world, for he has 
already got hold of the strongest race. Q. 


SPECTRAL ANALYSIS. 

The term spectral analysis is applied by chemists to 
the art of analyzing substances by the smoke or light 
they emit when burning. It is based upon the fact 
that every elementary substance, when ignited, pro- 
duces a flame or light the color of which is peculiar 
to itself. To illustrate: a few pieces of sheet zinc 
thrown into a common fire will produce a beautiful 
pale blue flame. This is an infallible test of the 
presence of that metal. Nitrate of silver thrown 
into burning charcoal makes a bright silver flame. 
Burning sulphur has a tinge of dark blue. Potassi- 
um burns with a splendid rose-colored flame. Chlo- 
rate of potash, a substance sometimes used in the 
manufacture of gun-cotton, burns with a tinge of 
pink. A year or two ago Prof. 8. of Columbia Col- 
lege, New York, was awakened in the dead of night 
by the terrific explosion of a gun-cotton manufactory 
near by. The bright pink-colored light flashing on 
his walls, at once indicated to him the cause of the 
disaster. 

The researches and experiments of Kirchoff and 
Bunsen, and the invention of the spectroscope, an 
instrument for detecting and analyzing the different 
colors in light, has awakened much interest in this 
direction. An analysis of thé light of the sun by 
the spectroscope, has proved so successful as to 
lead to the hope that ultimately the constituent ele- 
ments of that body will be discovered and made 





known. As aninstance of the power of the spectro- 
scope it is stated that the twenty millionth part of 
a grain of salt, burning in the flame of a candle, 
can be detected in the light of a room. 


It has lately been proposed to use this process of 
analysis in the manufacture of steel. By observing 
through a spectroscope the color of the gaseous 
products that escape during the process of melting, 
the exact moment for closing the furnace door will 


be infallibly indicated by the colored lines of the spec- 
trum. E. 


QUERY ABOUT STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 


The following private letter from one of our hor- 
ticulturists to the horticultural chief at Oneida, we 
think is of sufficient public interest to be inserted 
here: 

Wallingford, April, 1864. 

Bro. T——: You know that the condition of the 
strawberry plants in the spring, when the time comes 
to take the mulching from the crowns, is a matter of 
some anxiety, inasmuch as they do not always es- 
cape the winter ordeal without injury. Having 
been engaged in uncovering a field of them recently, 
I thought I would report to you some of the results 
of my obsérvations. 

We have had quite a warm winter, with a few 
rather cold days, the thermometer being observed as 
low as eight degrees below zero at one time, which 
was the lowest range that we noticed. In putting 
the mulching on in the fall, I feared to cover the 
crowns of the plants except very slightly, lest during 
many of our warm rains, the plants should be smoth- 
ered and killed. Nevertheless I put a thick coat of 
bog hay or buck-wheat straw between the rows. 
The event has justified my caution. I have found 
that wherever by any chance there was a thicker 
coating than usual on top of the crown, the leaves of 
the plant were black and decayed, though I have 
not found the plants killed by the means, except in 
one instance. 

Again, in some cases where plants were uncoy- 
ered and very much exposed, they were killed. 
The leaves were seared to a considerable extent in 
other cases. This destruction of the green leaves 
you are aware is by no means fatal to the plant, 
but I find it is nevertheless a good indication of the 
degree of injury the winter may have done. 

But I chanced to discover one fact that interested 
me much. Our strawberry plantation is partly in 
the vineyard. In covering the grape-vines with 
earth, some of the strawberry plants were covered 
with the same material. On removing the carth 
the leaves of these plants appeared as fresh 
and green as when they were covered. And the 
freshest central leaves were beginning to strug- 
gle out of their winter prison. Does not this fact 
indicate a covering far cheaper than either hay or 
straw? If so, you have only to take a plow that is 
capable of skimming lightly along the surface, and 
with it throw about an inch of soil on to the crowns 
of the rows of plants in order to fit them for their 
winter ordeal. 

Now this is all theory, and needs to be verified by 
further experiment. But should it prove to be a 
truthful theory, it will be a matter of no small im- 
portance, especially to the strawberry interest in your 
latitude, for I have had the care of crops there, that 
were almost ruined by winter exposure. Hoping 
that you will experiment a little upon this hint, 

Iam truly yours, 4H. J. 8. 


THE VALLEY OF JEHOSAPHAT.—The efforts the 
Jews have made, and the sufferings, losses, and hu- 
miliations they have borne, for the purpose of obtain - 
ing sepulchre in the valley of Jehosaphat, form a sin- 
gular feature in human history. No other nation 
has thus struggled, not to live in their own land, but 
to bé suffered to lay their dust therein. Many des- 
criptions have been made of this marvelous place ; 
but I confess none of them ever afforded me a notion 
of its actual appearance. Wandering alone past the 
fountain of Siloam, and by the arid bed of Kedron, it 
suddenly opened on me a perfect mountain of graves 
—a hill-side paved with sepulchral slabs. Each 
stone is small, so small as to lead to the conclusion 
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that the bodies must be buried perpendicularly. At 
all events, if the multitudes there interred were sim- 
ultaneously to arise, they would form a crowd as 
dense and compact as it would be enormous. Short 
Hebrew inscriptions (some evidently of great age) 
are on all the stones; and these are laid together 
with intervals of only a few inches, as in our oldest 
church yards. The slabs are almost on the level of 
the ground, and of equal hight, so that it is literally 
one large pavement of death—an appalling, and over- 
whelming sight.—Fraser’s Magazine. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


La Fayette, Ind., April 17, 1864. 

Dear CircuLar:—Although you have recently 
chosen a new location, I suppose you will still 
be willing to hear from an old friend. I have 
watched your journeyings with interest, and am 
glad to find that you have lost nothing by the change, 
but have rather gained, as you now appear much 
larger than I had ever seen you before. I waited 
with no little impatience for the arrival of your No. 
2; and really the time dragged heavily when you 
became overdue. I feared I had lost it altogether, 
for not until No. 3 had arrived, did No. 2 make its 
appearance. Please hereafter to see that you get 
into the right mail bag, and if you discover that a 
mistake has been made, enter your protest at once— 
get right, then come along as fast as possible to my 
Post-office box. 

I am glad to see you put on so cheerful an aspect 
as you have, especially since your removal. It will 
demonstrate to the world the falsity of its opinion 
that any and every thing connected with the relig- 
ion of Jesus Christ is inevitably of a gloomy and 
doleful tendency. I think that I am safe in saying 
that it is a universal opinion among worldlings and 
scoffers, that the genuine essence of the Christian re- 
ligion is fully represented in the hymn commencing, 
“ Hark, from the tombs a doleful sound.” I know 
it is not surprising that such an opinion should pre- 
vail, on account of the many mistakes and misunder- 
standings of the nominal church. The asceticism 

‘of more than a thousand years past has not yet re- 
leased its hold on the hearts and consciences of the 
great mass of the professed followers of Christ. 
But, thank God, a brighter day has dawned. Onei- 
da and Wallingford are living evidences of the 
cheerful tendency of Christianity when rightly un- 
derstood and interpreted. And this is as it should 
be. For as you are without doubt in my mind the 
nucleus of the Kingdom of Heaven upon earth, so we 
should naturally look to you as being joyous and 
happy ; as, according to all religious theories, where 
heaven is, there is happiness. I fully sympathize in 
your ambition to “ make THE CrrcuLar the most en- 
tertaining, the most useful, the most joyous servant 
of beauty and truth that the printing and reading 
world has ever seen.” 

Christianity viewed as a cheerful and joyous re- 
ligious life, gives great significance to the passage 
which Paul quoted from Isaiah, “ Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man, the things which God hath prepared for them 
that love him.” 

I like very much your theory of the duality of 
God. I think the arguments from nature and from 
Scripture set forth by Mr. Noyes in Crrcvnar No. 
2, fully sustain that view ; and for myself, I take the 
leap from that “ spring-board” into absolute faith in 
the fatherhood and motherhood of God. 

I have been somewhat interested and amused 
lately in a case in this vicinity, which well illustrates 
the avaricious spirit—the opposite of Communism. 
An old gentleman who is very wealthy, owning 
fourteen thousand acres of fine land, has a son-in- 
law living near him who is also very wealthy, but 
owning no land. He has wanted to purchase from 
the old gentleman a portion of his possessions; but 
he has obstinately refused to selleyen to hisson. The 
young man finally came to the conclusion that there 
was not room enough for both of them on this side of 
the Rocky Mountains, and resolved to emigrate with 
his family to California. A-mutual friend has now 
interfered and is endeavoring to prevail on the 
old gentleman to sell a single thousand acres, which 


the son-in-law modestly says will be sufficient for 
his immediate wants. 

I think this account will sound strangely to your 
junior members who have been reared in Commu- 
nism and know very little of the money-getting 
spirit of the world. Yours truly, P. 


LECTURING IN PRAYER. 

In the Senate of the U. 8., April 7, Mr. Saunssu- 
RY (Del.) submitted the following: 

Resolved, That the Chaplain of the Senate be re- 
spectfully requested hereafter to pray and supplicate 
Almighty God in our behalf, and not to lecture him, 
informing him, under pretence of prayer, of his, said 
Chaplain’s, opinion in reference to His duty as the 
Almighty; and that the said Chaplain be further re- 
quested as aforesaid, not under the form of prayer, 


to lecture the Senate in relation to questions before 
the body. 


This resolution, we believe, was not adopted, but 
it may have been appropriate, nevertheless; for 
there is certainly a great deal of lecturing God and 
man done in popular prayers. The following scene 
once occurred at Putney: time, probably twenty- 
five years ago; place, the printing office of the Wit- 
ness; persons present, several type-setters, semi-edi- 
tors, and the chief editor, J. H. N. Hnter,a seedy 
religionist of the strolling order. We will call him 
Wayfarer." He commences a preaching conversa- 
tion with J. H. N. on knotty points of theology, and 
soon discloses certain Methodist proclivities, which 
bring on a regular battle. Cut and thrust proceed 
till Wayfarer finding himself cornered, proposes 
prayer. 

J. H. N.—For my part, I see no occasion for going 
through the form of prayer just now. If you wish 
to pray, I have no objection. But I give you notice, 
that if you take advantage of your position asa 
praying non-combatant, to continue this controversy 
and lecture me on my errors,I shall not respect 
your position, but shall answer you, just as if you 
were talking to me and not to the Lord. 

Wayfarer.—( dropping on his knees.) O'! Lord, thou 
knowest [ thzs], and thou knowest [ that], and thou 
seest thy servant here, &., &c. [ Finally, in «cautious 
way he approaches the point in dispute, and begins to tell 
the Lord that he knows things that have just been mat- 
ters of debate.| 

J. H. N.—Unterrupting.) Thatis not true. 
Lord does not know any such thing. 

Wayfarer.—Lord, thou knowest [ so and so], and 
thou seest [ this and that; going on with the argu- 
ment]. 

J. H. N.—No: it is not so. 
this way, &c., &e. 

So the debate went on, waxing louder and hotter, 
one talking to the Lord, and the other to the one, 
till the Wayfarer, finding he was gaining nothing by 
the praying dodge, gave it up and went off in dis- 
gust, leaving a good laugh behind him. 


The 


The Lord sees it in 








A SHELTER TENT IN ITS GLORY. 


A correspondent in the “ Army of the Potomac” 
sends us the following description of a shelter tent : 

“Did you ever seea shelter tent? I guess you 
have, but perhaps not in all its glory, so here goes 
for a faint attempt at description. Take two com- 
mon sized table-cloths, fasten two of their edges to- 
gether with a few buttons, get two sticks, each a yard 
long with a fork at one end and sharp at the other, 
a bean-pole to lay across the top, some little sticks 
sharpened at one end to fasten the edges of your 
shelter with ; then go out into the middle of an or- 
dinarily muddy road, just at the coming on of a dark 
night when it is snowing, and raining, and hailing, 
and blowing from the N. E.; and then, imagining 
that military precision obliges you to pitch your tent 
so that the storm can conyeniently sweep through 
it, stick your stakes, stretch the shivering wet sheet 
over them, pin the edges down into the mud, and 
you can sce a shelter tent in all its glory. But in or- 
der to appreciate its practical workings you must 
take a coarse horse-blanket, wrap it around you, put 
your boots under your head for a pillow, and lie 
quietly down under your tent, all curled up in a 


NEWS ITEMS. 


ARE OUR readers aware of the vast extent of the 
Telegraph system? There are several gigantic pro- 
jects steadily approaching completion, by which 
Europe and America, and the “uttermost parts of 
the earth,” will be brought into daily communica- 
tion. Telegraphic connections are extending 
throughout the east at a very rapid rate. The great 
telegraph line through Siberia, is completed to Ir- 
kutsk. This is part of a line which isto connect 
Siberia with Russian America, British Columbia 
and the Pacific States. Mr Collins, a citizen of 
the United States, has received from the Russian 
Government the exclusive right of working this 
telegraph through the Russian dominions, for 
thirty years. He has also obtained from the 
British Government the right of way through 
British Columbia. The Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, it is said, are prepared to as- 
sume the construction of the Eastern part of the line, 
and capitalists are ready to supply the money. It is 
intended to run the telegraph northward along the 
coast of British America to Behring’s Straits, which 
will be crossed by a submarine cable forty miles long ; 
thence it willrun along the Asiatic coast to the mouth 
of the Amoor river, at which point the Russian goy- 
ernment have agreed to mect and connect it with the 
Siberian line. The Russian line will run through 
a portion of the Chinese territory. Russia and China 
have recently concluded a treaty, and within three 
years telegraphic communication will be completed 
between St. Petersburg and Pekin. Persia and Tur- 
key are likewise being connected by telegraph. What 
more wonderful to conceive of than those ancient 
cities, Ispahan and Shiraz, and who knows but “ Shu- 
shan the palace,” coming into familiar gossiping 
relations with us curious and go-ahead Yankees | 
Several hundred miles of submarine telegraph were 
successfully laid last winter; starting from the 
northwestern coast of the Gulf of Oman—and in- 
tended, when all the sections are complete, to con- 
nect India with Asia Minor, the Continent of Eu- 
rope, and at last America. Itis but about twenty years 
since Prof. Morse brought his great discovery into 
practical use—and now, Ariel’s boast of putting “a 
girdle round the earth in forty minutes,” will soon 
be no fairy fancy, but a sober fact. 


Pror. Siert of Sienna, in Italy, has addressed 
a paper to the Academy of Science of Paris, where- 
in he declared that he has again found in the bodies 
of persons who have died of Typhoid fever, infuso- 
ria of the genus Bacterian. 


TABLES showing the comparative mortality between 
the cities of London and New York, state that “ the 
rate of mortality in New York is about one half 
larger than in London, for all ages; while for children 
under one year of age it is a little more than twice 
as great. The filth and defective sanitary work of 
New York are the seeds which time ripens into the 
harvest of death. 


GARIBALDI has arrived in England. He was re- 
ceived with great enthusiam by the people. 


On Tuespay, Apr. 12,a Rebel force under Forrest 
attacked Fort Pillow, a post on the Tennessee shore 
of the Mississippi river 70 miles north of Memphis, 
The garrison consisted of about 600 men under 
Major Booth. The Rebels sent in a flag of truce, 
with a demand for the surrender of the fort. A re- 
fusal was returned. A second flag was sent in with 
a demand to surrender, which was also refused. 
Taking advantage of these flags, the Rebels disposed 
their forces for an attack in overwhelming numbers. 
Fighting began and was kept up until 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon, when the Rebels gained an entrance 
into the fort, and immediately began an indiscrim- 
inate and dreadful slaughter of both white and black 
soldiers who had surrendered. Union soldiers were 
bayoneted, shot, or sabred in cold blood, many of 
the wounded vainly begging for mercy. Soldiers 
unable to speak in consequence of severe wounds, 
were shot dead. Wounded black men were drawn 
up in line and shot. Five negro soldiers were bur- 





little heap, and if you have vitality enough to keep | 
you alive until morning, you will know all about the | 





comforts of a shelter tent.” 


icd alive, but two or three extricated themselves. 
Women and children who had taken refuge in the 
fort, were also shot in the melee. Gen. Sherman 
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states the Union loss at fifty-three white troops 
killed, and one hundred wounded, and three hun- 
dred black troops murdered in cold blood after the 
surrender. The Rebel Gen, Chalmers said to a 
Union officer that “ the killing of negroes was part of 
the policy of the Confederate government,” and that 
it was their intention “to show no mercy to home- 
made Yankees.” Six guns were captured by the 
Rebels. 


A Ratereu, N. C. paper announces the hanging, by 
citizens, of several Confederate officers and soldiers, 
among them a major, for attempting to enforce the 
conscription. 


A RebeEt force in Mississippi under Gen. Wirt 
Adams drove the Union forces from the Big Black, 
a week ago, and took several hundred prisoners. 

Tue Russians are constructing a railroad from 
Moscow to Sebastopol. 


E1aur THOUSAND common schools have been 
commenced in Russia since the emancipation of the 
serfs. 


Tne AGAssiz Museum at Cambridge, Mass., con- 
tains one hundred thousand specimens; and the 
catalogue, for which an appropriation was made by 
the legislature of Massachusetts, is now in course of 
publication. 


THE REPORTED conversion to Christianity, of 
Strauss, the rationalist and author ofa “Life of 
Jesus,” turns out to be untrue. 

THE CORRESPONDENT of the Utica Herald, report- 
ing the proceedings of the Oneida Conference (Metho- 
dist) lately held at Norwich, N. Y., says: 


“The principal feature of the Conference was the 
delivery yesterday, by the venerable Dr. Bowen of 
Cortland, of his semi-centennial address. He had 
completed the fiftieth year of his ministry, and the 
last Conference invited him to improve this occasion 
by a fitting sermon. The Conference got more than 
they bargained for. The Doctor is anold man. He 
was hard at work on his ministry many years before 
the great majority of the clergy in this Conference 
were born. His notions were long ago fixed, and 
are old-fashioned. He used the old man’s privilege 
of contrasting the present with the past to the dis- 
advantage of the present. He ridiculed the new style 
of preaching, wherein the preacher aims to get a 

: “bravo” from his audience and not God’s approval. 

* He lammed the church music, with its “ fiddle-fad- 
de” interludes, and what he characterized as the 
“ Christless bellowing ofthe organ and melodeon.” 
He mauled the Sunday-school conductings and _pic- 
nic celebrations. He gave the ménisters ‘‘ Jessie” for 
taking their mails from post-offices on Snday, and 
reading their newspapers, religious or secular; and 
Webster’s Unabridged could not afford him a supply 
of words adequate to a due execration of the 
“vicious, nauseous, nasty and stinking practice of 
chewing tobacco and smoking cigars,” indulged in 
by the clergy. In short, he was a perfect iconoclast 
of everybody and everything modern in the church, 
finding everything to condemn and nothing to praise. 
He said the spiritualism of Methodism was clean 
gone out, and there was no health in it. 

At the evening meeting a number of the ministers 
took occasion to dissent from the Doctor’s senti- 
ments, and to justify the things he condemned.— 
There is talk of the Conference passing a resolution 
of disapprobation of his course.” 


MUSIC OF THE PACIFIC. 


No one can be in Monterey a single night with- 
out being startled and awed by the deep solemn 
crashes of the surf as it breaks along the shore. 
There is no continuous roar of the plunging waves, 
as we hear on the Atlantic sea-board; the slow reg- 
ular swells—pulsations of the great Pacific’s heart 
—roll inward in unbroken lines, and fall with sin- 
gle grand crashes, with intervals of dead silence 
between. They may be heard through the ?day, if 
one listens, like a solemn undertone to all the shal- 
low noises of the town; but at midnight, when all 
else is still, those successive shocks fall upon the ear 
with a sensation of inexpressible solemnity. All 
the air, from the pine forests to the sea, is filled with 
a slight tremor, and the intermitting beats of sound 
are strong enough to jar a delicate ear.—TZuylor’s 
California. 


WATER FOR JERUSALEM.—It is proposed by a 
company to construct sewers, and supply water con- 
duits in the city of Jerusalem. There are still evi- 
dences remaining that water was once had there in 
great abundance. The great reservoir beneath the 
Temple, 736 feet in circuit and 42 in depth, held 
two millions of gallons, and there were upwards o' 
thirty smaller reservoirs connected with it. The 
Pool of Bethesda, now dry, contained 21,874,742 


gallons; and the Pools of Solomon, about seven 
miles distant from the city, held 50,136,320. 
—Scientific American. 


—The abundance of a person’s thoughts does not 
measure his capabilities asa writer. The secret of 
good writing consists not in the abundance of one’s 
thoughts, but in the power to make a proper selec- 
tion and arrangement of thoughts. The process of 
selecting and arranging is a great art in reference to 
all undertakings, especially in writing. You havea 
thought to express, and here is the whole English 
language at your service: a great variety of ways 
may be found to express the same idea, and your 
perfection as a writer depends, ina great measure, 
upon your ability of selecting the best form of ex- 
pression. An abundance of thoughts is desirable, as 
it is desirable for a man to collect a great mass of 
matcrial before attempting to build a house; but the 
collection of material is only the preliminary process, 
and is of little value independently of the art of selec- 
tion and arrangement which creates order and per- 
fection out of chaos. 





SoPpHIsTicAL ARGUMENT.—We once heard a ju- 
venile discussion carried on in circumstances and 
manner substantially as follows: Two boys had been 
set to work in the garden, with shovels—one made 
of iron, or steel, in the usual way, the other a wooden 
shovel, and rather clumsy. After working some 
time, the younger brother asked the older one to ex- 
change shovels with him, urging asareason for the 
request, that the wooden shovel was heavier than the 
iron one, “and,” he continued, “you are older and 
bigger than I be, so you ought to take the heaviest 
shovel.” “But how do you make out that your 
shovel is heavier than mine?” said the elder; ‘yours 
is made of wood and mine is made of iron; and you 
know that wood is much lighter than iron.” “ But,” 
said the younger, “ the wooden shovel is a great deal 
thicker than the iron one, and that makes it heavier.” 
“Why, if wood is lighter than iron,’ replied the 
elder,—‘ and you own that it is—then the more there 
is in the shovel, the lighter it will be; for’—he ad- 
ded, as if to settle the question by an overwhelming 
argument from analogy—‘’aint windows light? and 
don’t they make a room light?—and the larger the 
windows are, the lighter the room will be.” This 
ingenious fallacy of the older boy, though by no 
means convincing the younger, yet so excited his 
sense of the ludicrous, that the discussion ended in 
a hearty mutual laugh between them. 


SEVERAL years ago, when railroads were intro- 
duced, there lived in one of our rural districts through 
which a road had been constructed, a man who had 
lived at the West, and was famous for his exploits in 
hunting and other incidents of frontier life. His 
courage was unquestioned by the listeners to his mar- 
velous tales, and might have continued so to this day, 
had aot the following incident “leaked out :” The 
road goes over a grade below the Depot, consequent- 
ly, coming trains cannot be seen until some time after 
their approach is signaled. The first train was ex- 
pected up one evening about dusk, and our friend 
happened to be descending a hill, about a quarter of 
a mile from the Depot, when he heard the first 
faint whistle of the locomotive. He stopped, looked 
anxiously in the direction of the sound, and seemed 
to be in a state of doubt as to proceeding. The 
second whistle coming clearly on the wind, decided 
him: he faced around and began retracing his steps. 
The third shrill warning was too much for his already 
excited mind, and he took to his heels up the hill 
as for dear life. Every sound from the rapidly ap- 
proaching locomotive added to his terror, and with 
perspiration streaming down his face he gained the 
summit of the hill, rounded a piece of woods, ran up 
another long hill, and arrived at the house of an ac- 
quaintance. ‘“ What’s the matter?’ anxiously in- 





quired his friend. Gasping for breath, Nimrod 
ejaculated, “ Gosh! didn’t y hear that all-fired big wild 
cat?” 


THE debating society of O——, referred to in the 
last number, says a correspondent, originated many 
weighty arguments and some curious blunders.— 


95. 


Those present can never forget an incident which 
occurred during the discussion of a resolution on the 
subject of diet. A promising debater, whose elo- 
quence was not always sufficiently ballasted with 
accurate statements, in urging the superior claims of 
fruit and farinaceous substances for food, referred to 
the offerings of Cain and Abel, representing the for- 
mer as making a meat-offering, which the Lord in- 
dignantly ‘rejected, and the latter as presenting the 
fruits of the ground, which were accepted with 
blessing. Scarcely had he indicated his intention of 
resting his oratorical powers, when J—— was desig- 
nated by the chairman as haying a right to the floor. 
Rising exultingly, his hight of seventy-two inches 
apparently increased by three or four more, with his 
long arm extended, and bony finger pointed, and 
with a voice well adapted to his manner, he said: 
“Mr. Speaker! I tremble for the destiny of that 
man’s soul. He evidently has not read the Scrip- 
tures since an extreme youth. What are the facts 
about Cain and Abel? It was Cain who brought 
of the fruits of the ground—apples, turnips, beets, 
onions, and the like—and offered them to the Lord; 
and he would none of them! But Abel “brought 
of the firstlings of his flock, and of the fat thereof ;” 
and the Lord was pleased with his offering; the in- 
cense thereof was pleasant to his nostrils.’ Then 
turning to the record, he slowly read the account, 
strongly emphasizing certain portions. It is hardly 
necessary to add, that the question was decided 
against the side whose opener had so fatally blun- 
dered in his scriptural argument, and no doubt dif- 


ferently from what the actual merits of the question 
required. 








ERRATA. 

In the article on “Day and Night,” page 33, the 
diameter of the earth’s orbit (and of the globe of 
light included in it), is stated several times as 180,000, 
000 miles. It should be 190,000,000, or twice 95,000, 
000, the distance of the earth from the sun. This 
would make the globe of light somewhat larger than 
was stated. 

Also in the same article, near the middle of the 
column, for “ three thousand millions of trillions,” read 
“three thousand millions of qguadrillions.” The 
figures in connection with the expression are correct. 

Page 33, in the last erratum but one, for “ Bix- 
muth,” read “ Bismuth.” The correspondent who 
sent us the erratum, and whose manuscript we fol- 
lowed, should correct his copy of “Tyndall,” page 
There is no such substance as deamuth, and the 
last edition of Tyndall, which we have received 
since our last paper went to press, reads bismuth. 

Page 19, last line, and page 20, first line, for “ Ken- 
you,” read “ Kenyon.” 

Page 35, 1st column, 6th line from top, insert “ in” 
before the word “ which.” 

Some instances have been noted where the same 
word was repeated, as “much much.” Such errors 
may be classed among the “ vain repetitions” which 
are to be avoided, and may be left to the good sense 
of the readers for correction. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


D. D. W., Ohio.— You will please send me a cat- 
alogue of your school. Iam — of a young 
lady who is favorably impressed with the character of 

our school. She is of high respectability, with lim- 
ited means; hence her desire to finish her studies 
without incurring much more expense.” 


Our “ school” has no catalogue to send, as the mem- - 
bers do not graduate in the usual way. Instead of 
“ finishing our studies” in four or ten years, scholar- 
ship in the Community is usually a permanent thing 
continuing through life. It aims moreover, not at a 
partial and technical culture merely, but to fit persons 
for continuous progress in all directions—to make 
them universally accomplished. With this object, 
we do not find it consistent at present to receive tem- 
porary pupils. For the encouragement, however, of 
the young person who likes our school, we may say 
that the genuine love of improvement, not for selfish 
ends but for the truth’s sake, will make its own way 
into education. No bars can stop it. We hope to 
be able in due time to give a helping hand to all who 
may apply to the Community in this spirit. 








LETTERS NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—N. A, 





Morse, M. 8. Teulon, Wm. Watson, W. H. Guiwits. 


